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WHY THIS COURSE IS 
PUBLISHED 


HIS course has been prepared for those who 

wish to know more about the recent history of 
the United States. It comprises a very brief intro- 
duction to the subject and a guide to a few of the 
best books. The books are arranged for consecutive 
reading. They should be available in any general 
library, or may be obtained through any good book 
store. 

A good general knowledge of the subject should 
result from following through the course of read- 
ing suggested in this booklet. If you wish to pursue 
the subject further, the librarian of your Public 
Library will be glad to make suggestions. If you 
desire to increase your knowledge in other fields, 
you are referred to the other courses in this Reading 
with a Purpose series, and to your Public Library. 
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THE AUTHOR 


OME men can write books that are good history 
but poor reading; others the reverse. A few 
have the ability to produce what is at once 

good history and good reading. That Frederic Logan 
Paxson is one of these few is evident in his History 
OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, in his REcENT History 
oF THE UNITED States and others of his books. The 
first-named won the Pulitzer prize for the best book 
on American history published in 1924. 

Dr. Paxson’s active work in the historical field be- 
gan with the beginning of the century. For the last 
twenty-five years he has watched and studied the con- 
temporary history of the United States and has shared 
his knowledge with many students in the Univer- 
sities of California, Pennsylvania and Michigan, and 
since 1910, in the University of Wisconsin. His 
first book in the recent field was published in 1910 
under the title, Tur New Nation, and was followed 
in 1921 by his Recent History. He has also writ- 
ten Tuer Last AMERICAN Frontier, THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF THE SouTH AMERICAN ReEpustuics, and THE 
Crvizr War. As a major in the Historical Branch 
of the General Staff of the United States Army dur- 
ing the World War he had an opportunity to gain 
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first-hand knowledge of one phase of history in the 
making. 

Dr. Paaxson’s interest has never been confined ex- 
clusively to university circles. He has been a consist- 
ent exponent of the conviction that in a democracy 
like the United States its citizens as a whole must 
have a knowledge and understanding of their coun- 
try’s history. 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN RECENT TIMES 


WHY READ HISTORY? 


T IS not easy to be a good democrat. 
It is easy to enjoy the privileges of democ- 
racy, for these are handed to the citizen as 
things to which he is entitled. But when it comes 
to the duties that he owes because of the privileges, 
he is apt to find that the more seriously he takes 
them the heavier they become. 

We are bound as citizens to be honest. We need 
to be as intelligent as we can. And we must have 
information. The complicated society that we live 
in will not run itself, and at every corner stands 
someone, able and aggressive, who knows what he 
wants and is quite willing to run things for his own 
advantage. It is not enough for democracy to take 
as its goal the abolition of special privileges ; it must 
also undertake to provide a good government, 
adapted to the needs of the people, changing as the 
problems of life change, and always making its de- 
cisions in the light of real knowledge of the essential 
facts. 

Whenever the citizen goes to the polls on election 
day he casts his vote on some question of fact in 
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which both sides cannot equally be right. Govern- 
ment by opinion must break down unless in the long 
run and in the majority of cases the public is well 
informed, honest, and disinterested. The citizen neg- 
lects his duty if he fails to take every opportunity to 
inform himself upon the facts of the world he lives in 
and helps to rule. 


HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP 


History thus becomes one of the foundations of 
good citizenship. We never know truly the world 
we see around us, for the perspective of everyone 
depends upon his place of residence and his station 
in life. It is easy to make the mistake of thinking 
that one who reads the papers knows the world. He 
does know the baseball scores, the market reports, 
and the episodes of the day; but he cannot see the 
forest for the trees. 

Can one remember today what was involved in 
Teapot Dome, or whether Secretary Alger was a 
useful member of President McKinley’s cabinet, or 
who were the members of President Roosevelt’s 
Ananias Club? 

And what the reader of the papers remembers next 
day, or next year, is likely to be distorted by wrong 
perspective and useless as a guide to action. 

It is the historian’s business to serve citizenship 
at this point, and to provide the orderly knowledge 
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of important facts and conditions that is needed for 
the formation of a sound judgment. He serves to 
hght up the dark ages. But the darkest of all the 
ages of history is never in the remote past. It lies 
in the thirty years that ended last night, and that 
run back to the infancy of the present generation of 
middle-aged people. 

These are the hardest years in all history to study. 

They are the most important for the citizen be- 
cause the effectiveness of both governmental and 
private action depends upon the accuracy of knowl- 
edge and the correctness of interpretation with which 
we act upon the problems that we face. Private busi- 
ness generally runs ahead of government because in 
private business men’s livelihood depends upon the 
honesty and soundness of their decisions. <A great 
bridge once fell into the St. Lawrence River because 
an engineer had been careless in computing his 
stresses. A house must be built upon a sure founda- 
tion and its walls must be plumb. Government can- 
not ever catch up to private business in its efficiency 
unless its voters (meaning ourselves) and its officials 
(also meaning ourselves) take proper heed of the 
facts of the immediate past and study recent history. 


THE HIGH-SPOTS IN RECENT HISTORY 


Duty alone ought to induce us to qualify as in- 
telligent citizens. It is fortunately a sweetened duty, 
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for the great issues and generous personalities that 
are revealed by a careful study of the last third of a 
century are as compelling as Washington and Na- 
poleon, as Cesar and Alexander; and as intriguing 
as the Crusades, or the Barbarian Invasions, or the 
Revival of Learning, or the American Revolution. 

The great problems of American life since the 
close of the period of the Civil War have been: 

1. To secure the advantages in human happiness 
made possible by the inventions and mechanical im- 
provements brought about by the modern revolution 
in industrial affairs. 

2. ‘To broaden the individual capacity for happi- 
ness and useful service through education in all its 
aspects. 

3. To coordinate the activities of all, so that in 
a crowded world one man’s freedom shall not be an- 
other’s destruction. 

4. To bring the great concentrated agencies of 
modern capital into partnership with government so 
that they shall be the servants of all the people in- 
stead of their feudal overlord. 

Nearly every important question of American life 
today is connected in one way or another with this 
set of main problems. Nearly every individual worth 
studying has played his part among them, often 
personifying in himself the greatest of the issues. In- 
terest alone will carry a student far into any of 
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them; and the farther he goes the keener will be his 
citizenship, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Take hold of the recent 


history of our country THEODORE 
anywhere you will betw | RoosEvELT AND 
y J oe His Time 


1880 and 1920, and soon By Josep Bueklin Bishop 
you will come into contact : 
with the most expansive eoeeeality of the age, 
Theodore Roosevelt. He did not solve its problems, 
but represented the best element in its spirit. He 
began his life at a moment when American opinion 
was little disposed to meddle with the blessings of 
American freedom. He pointed the way toward 
thoughtful citizenship with every gesture that he 
made and every pose he took. When he died, the 
complacency of the period of his’ youth was gone. 
In its place the American mind was crowded with 
the conditions of a new age pressing for solution, 
and with the conviction that happiness and freedom 
depended upon a successful solution of the problems 


of the new century. 

Roosevelt knew that he was a great figure, and 
suspected how great he was. Long before he died, 
he began to wonder what the historians would say 
about him. He wrote some chapters for a possible 
autobiography but never finished the work for he died 
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in the harness and did not see old age. Lacking this 
period of leisure, in which so many men have done 
their reminiscences, he at least made provision for a 
biography by another. Joseph Bucklin Bishop, a 
newspaper man and an old friend, had both the de- 
sire and the ability to write his life. In Bishop’s 
two volumes we have the Roosevelt that Roosevelt 
wished us to have. The book does not say the last 
word on any of the bitter battles that Roosevelt en- 
gaged in; but as Roosevelt falls back against the 
background of history these battles appear much 
less important than they seemed while their dust 
and excitement were in the air. What the book re- 
veals is a personality of remarkable vigor, in a body 
of unusual strength, under the control of a char- 
acter that was master in its own house. 

The reader of Bishop’s book will approach recent 
history as an eager citizen approached it, and will 
live through events as did Roosevelt, who tried to 
understand and control them. 

First, there will be his personality, with questions 
bristling on every page. What did he start with? 
How does he compare with the American tradition 
of the self-made man? How does his difference from 
the American type affect his services? Where was 
the secret of his amazing activity? Why did so many 
men fight him so bitterly? Was he impulsive, or was 
his impulsiveness deliberate? 
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Second, will be the review of politics as he saw it. 
There is a wide gap between the condition of 1881, 
when a local boss selected him and pushed him into 
the New York legislature, and that of 1912 when 
he took his candidacy to the people in an open and 
direct campaign. Actual democracy had grown and 
extended, and was on the verge of crossing even the 
final line of sex. Tactics and strategy had changed 
as well. The direct primary was one of the factors, 
but only one. The development of newspapers was 
another, giving the average voter a closer view of 
candidate and issue. But the greatest of all, prob- 
ably, was the fact that at the end of his career 
America was consciously trying to relate government 
to the facts of life; whereas at the beginning the 
national government had no program of common 
welfare and people were generally content to let 
business, banking, and manufacture develop as they 
pleased, without control. 

Third, will be the picture of the United States 
impressing itself with a positive personality upon the 
world. The first century after independence, which 
ended as Roosevelt came upon the scene, was one 
of isolation, with the potential strength of the coun- 
try revealed only in the effort made during the Civil 
War. In his generation the revolution in communi- 
cation by water, rail, and wire brought nations into 
close contact and bitter rivalry. Lacking the desire 
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or need to “grab,” the United States found itself 
among eager nations grasping for their own advan- 
tage. What the Monroe Doctrine sought to do for 
America, the “open door” sought for Asia, and “‘self- 
determination” for the world. From the Spanish 
War to the World War every year, almost every 
day, found the United States drawn closer to the 
world outside. And Roosevelt was a cosmopolitan 
American, knowing European peoples and leaders, 
and knowing more of what America was to have to 
face than most of the political figures of his age. 
Fourth, comes the picture of American life, as 
it shifted from the farm to the city and from the 
city out again into the suburbs and the playing fields. 
It is a life of strong contrasts that Roosevelt knew, 
with the roughness and elemental virtues or vices of 
the frontier on one hand, and the sophisticated so- 
ciety of politics and letters on the other. Gentleman 
that he was, from a family that had been cultivated 
and well-to-do for generations, he had the approach 
to cowboy and to king. It is equally typical that 
Roosevelt advised a western friend who was lunching 
at the White House not to shoot Lord Bryce there 
lest it occasion an international scandal, and that 
he told the German emperor that he was the only 
monarch he had met who could carry his ward in 
New York City. And he knew monarchs as well as 
cowboys. If he had not been politician, and natur- 
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alist, and hunter of big game, he might easily have 
been a man of letters and historian. In his later years 
he described himself as “an elderly literary man of 
pronounced domestic tastes,” and his letters to his 
children are among our classics of domestic litera- 
ture. That a man could live in America such a life 
as Roosevelt did speaks well for America, That he 
could live it amid the distractions of political and 
industrial revolutions, speaks well for him, and makes 
the merely social side of his biography a great source 
for the history of our times. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF POLITICS 


The political changes 
of the recent period, the 


Recent History 


OF THE 
world relations of the Unrtep STATEs 


United States, and the way By Frederi¢ L. Paxson 
American life was lived, 
will all require fuller illustration than any one life 
can give, even one as full as Roosevelt’s was. For 
the first of these—the political events—it will be 
profitable to survey the background of recent years 
in order to get the time and place relationships of 
the events as they occur. The one thing that we may 
be certain of in the field of history is the fact that 
no event happens earlier than its cause. The develop- 
ment from cause to effect, and the transition of each 
effect into a new cause, bring into existence a sequence 
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of things that cannot be understood except as time 
is taken into account. Dates are not history in 
themselves; but without dates, and the events that 
give them life, history becomes a jargon of episodes 
that mean nothing and teach nothing. 

There is no more convenient way of connecting 
events of national importance than that of dealing 
with them in relation to the presidents of the United 
States whose terms block out our history in four year 
tracts. It will be an interesting study to inquire 
which of the presidents of the last half-century rose 
to their high office because they represented some- 
thing that was vital in the effort of our people to solve 
their problems, and which of them were elevated by 
intrigue or accident. But whether they stand for 
real things or are merely figureheads, each of their 
administrations has to some extent marked a break 
in problem or in treatment. 

My own Recent history will perhaps serve as well 
as any other general book for the reader who wishes 
to build up a background. There are other books 
in the same field, and good ones too, by Lingley, 
Shippee, and Muzzey, to mention only a few. We 
all labor under the disadvantage that is unavoidable 
in the study and writing of recent history—we can- 
not know it all. New materials that are as yet locked 
up in private letter files or in secret archives of 
governments may become available at any moment, 
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and may greatly change the view that must be held 
of accepted facts. But the main dimensions of our 
generation are fairly well outlined, and it is not 
likely that new discoveries will revolutionize the pic- 
ture however they may modify its details. 

Our generation is preceded by the period of recon- 
struction that followed the Civil War. And it ends 
in another period of the same sort, for we are still 
trying to bring back the peace that was ruptured 
when Austria attacked Serbia in 1914. Between these 
two periods of reconstruction our recent history 
covers the economic revolution, the political read- 
justments, and the questions involved in expanding 
world interests. We have seen the old contrast be- 
tween the East and the western frontier come to an 
end, for the frontier disappeared early in our period. 
With the frontier gone, American society began for 
the first time to pile up upon itself in congestion and 
discomfort, and clashes between classes which were 
noticeably absent before the Civil War appeared 
on every hand. 

We have in our period great ideas that have pro- 
vided the keynotes for political campaigns. Free 
trade and the tariff, free silver, and progressivism as 
well as populism have all had their day in court, while 
each one of them, whether it succeeded or collapsed, 
has helped to change the nation. Never have we 
come out of a great debate without some change. 
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We have Roosevelt to deal with, and Cleveland and 
Bryan and Wilson. There are Hanna and Penrose 
and Lodge and Colonel House; while in the field of 
industry are types like Carnegie, Hill, Harriman, 
Rockefeller, and Henry Ford. The lines are not 
sharp that mark off the field of politics from business. 
Sometimes the fighting is on one side of the line, 
sometimes on the other. But through it all the Amer- 
ican structure changes and grows, until in the World 
War it reveals unsuspected strength, and the power 
to deliver it. 


JOHN HAY AND WALTER HINES PAGE 


There are two biographies, both literary monu- 
ments, that stand near the head of our present litera- 
ture upon world relations. One is the life of John 
Hay who was secretary of state at the critical moment 
1898-1905 when the United States was feeling its way 
into world affairs; the other contains the letters of 
Walter Hines Page who was ambassador in London 
before and during the World War. 

It is an old American 
THE tradition that _— sends 


Lire AND LETTERS Lawenate ‘nist t 
oe Joan Hav s ministers to 


I By Willies Rogsoe Thayer foreign countries men who 
have gained distinction in 
the world of letters. One thinks of James Russell 


Lowell, George Bancroft, and John Lothrop Motley 
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as ministers of this sort. It is a kindly tradition, 
but its consequence has often been that the United 
States has been represented by a well-meaning ama- 
teur whereas the European diplomats have been men 
for whom diplomacy was a lifelong profession. And 
sometimes American policies have failed to carry 
through because of our unwillingness to develop a 
professional diplomacy for ourselves. When John 
Hay was sent to London by President McKinley in 
1897 he represented this literary tradition, but he 
was far from being one of the amateurs in diplomacy. 

There are three aspects of John Hay that entered 
into his training and the service he rendered to his 
people. First is his association with Abraham Lin- 
coln. Hay was fresh from college, with his head filled 
with the poetry that more than once leaked out, when 
Lincoln took him to Washington as a secretary. In 
this post for four years he learned not only his great 
chief, but American life under the strain of war. His 
literary and diplomatic talents made him able to 
serve Lincoln well. There is a tradition that it was 
he who wrote for Lincoln the famous letter to Mrs. 
Bixby who was believed to have had five sons die on 
the battlefield. Certainly his gift with the pen never 
failed his need. ‘Two decades after the Civil War 
Hay assisted another of the Lincoln secretaries in 
the preparation of a monumental life of Abraham 
Lincoln. Together they did more than make a record 
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of their chief; they sketched the outlines of the real 
Lincoln who had never been fully appreciated while 
he lived. And since their work was done Lincoln has 
grown steadily into one of the great figures of all 
time. 

Second in the Hay episodes is the long period 
between the Civil War and the Spanish War when 
he was generally free from the cares of important 
office. He was a man of letters, journalist, roving 
diplomat. He wrote an anonymous “best-seller” of 
the early eighties, The breadwinners, edited the New 
York Tribune while its proprietor Whitelaw Reid 
was away getting married, traveled much, and knew 
Washington as well as foreign capitals. Blest with 
ample means he was free from obligations and dis- 
tractions. Never robust in health, his wealth allowed 
him to husband what he had. Except for his Abraham 
Lincoln this period might be regarded as aimless and 
unproductive, but he was laying up a capital of ac- 
quaintance and understanding that paid its dividends 
after 1897. 

The third period begins with his short term in 
London, and ends with his six years in the State 
Department. In these six years he performed a 
task that ranks him among the greatest of our for- 
eign secretaries. The ideal of the “open door” was 
not his invention, but it was he who elaborated it 
and brought the European powers to a somewhat 
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reluctant acceptance of it. The task of Woodrow 
Wilson as spiritual leader of the World War was the 
easier because of what Hay had done to prepare 
the way. 

Throughout these episodes, Thayer guides the 
fascinating story of Hay’s career. He lets his sub- 
ject do the talking wherever it is possible; and since 
there were probably no better letters than Hay’s 
written in this country in his time, there is charm on 
every page. ‘There is more, however. Here is an- 
other picture of American life, lived on its higher 
levels, to contrast with that afforded by Hay’s friend 
and chief, Roosevelt; and here is exhibited as high 
a cultivation as the United States has produced. 

Walter Hines Page 


practiced his profession of ae Lire AND 
letters more diligently Warren HT es 


than Hay, and was an By Burton J. Hendrick 
active editor of an impor- 
tant magazine when Woodrow Wilson made him 
ambassador to England in 1913. Like Wilson he 
was a southerner and a Johns Hopkins man. No 
educational center of our period did its work better 
or passed on to its students more of the spirit of 
scholarship and the spark of leadership than did 
Hopkins in its first formative years. It was from 
this group that Wilson selected not only Page, but 
Newton D. Baker and Frederic C. Howe. Page had 
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stayed out of politics until Wilson sent him to St. 
James. ; 

Never was there a more momentous post than 
London after 1913. At the beginning of the new 
administration the United States was isolated in 
diplomacy, and lacked sympathetic contacts with 
most of its larger neighbors. Latin America was 
intensely suspicious, Japan was hurt, England was 
resentful because of the interpretation that Congress 
had chosen to place upon that part of the Panama 
Canal treaty that had to do with equal tolls to all. 
The approaching opening of the canal brought to 
a head all these tense relationships; and it was Page’s 
duty, for his chief, to soothe and explain, and to 
convince Europe of the good intention of the United 
States. 

Day by day he wrote his formal dispatches to the 
State Department, and night by night he wrote di- 
rectly to the President, telling him those things that 
he did not dare put into his formal notes, and explain- 
ing England at informal length. In the second year 
of his mission came the outbreak of the World War, 
which he sensed at once as a struggle of democratic 
government for existence. His sympathies were with 
the Allies from the beginning, and he early came to 
the conclusion that their cause was that of the United 
States, and that the United States could not forever 
remain neutral in the struggle. His letters home told 
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this story. with its various shiftings from day to day. 
All Washington watched the world through Page’s 
eyes, and through many other eyes in different sta- 
tions. He saw neutrality at stake, and the rights of 
peaceful nations, and he felt the difficulties of nation- 
ality and ignorance that stood in the way of the 
formation of a clear American opinion upon the 
merits of the war. The same idea of democratic 
government that ultimately threw the United States 
against Germany and her associates required that 
the United States should not go to war until war was 
recognized as inevitable by the people. This recog- 
nition was slow in coming, and Page in London had to 
stand what was for him a heart-breaking delay for 
nearly three years. 

Wilson and Page ceased to see alike early in the 
war. Their difference of views did not lead to open 
controversy or to Page’s recall, but Page lost confi- 
dence in Wilson, while Wilson with the greater re- 
sponsibilities upon his back ceased to trust Page as 
a guide in foreign policy. The letters continued, 
however, with short intervals and in great detail. 
Whatever Page’s opinion, and however wise his pol- 
icy, his ability as a reporter of English events cannot 
be questioned. He loved the English, and they liked 
him. His speeches to English audiences continued 
the tradition that the American minister was an am- 
bassador to the English people at large. It was a 
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great day for him when at last the United States 
found its way into the war. 

There is, and will be, room for an honest difference 
of opinion as to Page’s success as an ambassador. 
There are some who maintain that an ambassador 
must see and think and talk in close communion with 
his chief. If this is to be the definition, then Page 
failed, But if it be the true function of an ambassa- 
dor to report what he sees with his own eyes, regard- 
less of whether it give pleasure at home or not, then 
Page must rank high among foreign ministers; and 
Wilson who maintained and supported him, though 
differing flatly with many of his opinions, becomes 
a generous figure among the rulers. 

There is no part of the Page letters that does 
not help to construct a high ideal of an American 
gentleman and to illuminate the path that has led 
the United States from isolation into world affairs. 


THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 


With the revolution in industry that wrought the 
| great change in our life between 1880 and 1904, 
there came a new set of conditions that affected the 
opportunity of the individual to life and happiness. 
Always America had prided itself on being a land 
of free opportunity. For three hundred years, a 
large part of each new generation of young people 
set to work to make new farms, and graduated in 
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middle hfe into a sort of freedom and independence 
that the peasant populations of Europe-knew little 
of. American society was a society of individuals, 
notably free from the sharp barriers of caste; and 
American democracy reflected this freedom. 

But the free lands were now gone, and the factory 
door was coming to be something of a permanent 
barrier in our society. Working people had followed 
the factories to town, and were living as their means 
permitted in the cheap quarters of cities that had 
not yet faced the fact of congested population. City 
life underwent a great change, with graft and selfish- 
ness nearly always a neck ahead of genuine reform. 

The history of the American labor movement be- 
comes a matter of interest for the first time during 
our period. The essential thing that marks the dif- 
ference between a society in which everyone works 
without being in a class, and one in which organized 
classes are struggling for opportunity and advan- 
tage, is the ease of outlet, the ease with which a young 
man may change his occupation, and advance in 
standing and comfort as he goes on in life. Because 
of the American free lands, and what they implied, 
the great industrial revolution of the last century 
came to Europe from thirty to fifty years earlier 
than to the United States. In Europe classes were 
already stratified, as they had been since the Middle 
Ages, when the industrial revolution came. And the 
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revolution only made the lines higher and harder to 
cross. But here there had been a notable absence of 
caste until almost the end of the last century; and 
industry had advanced slowly, with high wages, be- 
cause of the reluctance of Americans to surrender 
their economic freedom unless the rewards were visible 
and high. 

We notice clearly, in the first half of our period, 
between the panic of 1873 and that of 1893, that 
manufacturing is progressing very rapidly; that 
workmen are finding it hard to change their jobs; 
that labor is organizing; and that general society 
is having to adjust itself to the idea of industrial 
clash and strikes. This is the labor movement. Its 
progress from the time of the railroad strikes of 
1877 to the creation of the Department of Labor in 
1913, is one of our most important subjects. 

Closely connected with the labor movement, so 
closely indeed that they cannot be separated, is the 
problem of immigration and the immigrant. The 
great causes of migration from Europe to America 
have been distress in Europe, and hope of prosperity 
and independence here. A flood of alien immigration 
was pouring in upon us through most of our period; 
and most of the aliens found themselves in a strange 
land, with a foreign tongue, where public opinion was 
scornful of the man who could not shift easily for 
himself. They crowded into the cities, for here were 
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the factories and the jobs. Here they built up the 
great foreign sections; and here the various political 
and social parasites found them and exploited them. 
American labor resented their arrival, for they meant 
more competition for jobs, and perhaps lower wages. 
In the schools, before the courts, at home and church, 
the clash between the ancient civilizations that they 
brought and the up-and-coming Americanization that 
they found offers material for a story which has as 
yet not found its historian. 

Here it is that Jane 
Addams comes into the 


TWENTY YEARS AT 
Huui-HousEe 


story, representing a new 
spirit of responsibility in 
American life. Jacob Riis, a Scandinavian immi- 


By Jane Addams 


grant, revealed much of the problem of the working- 
man with little chance in his How the other half lives. 
Jane Addams, with a group of young college people, 
opened a residence in the slums of Chicago, to try 
there the experiment that had been attempted under 
similar conditions by Oxford students in the London 
slums. The college settlement movement was an 
effort to help, by living next them, those people for 
whom the United States was ceasing to be a land of 
easy opportunity. T'wenty years at Hull-House 
(which is matched for New York by Lillian D. Wald’s 
The house in Henry Street) is a classic picture of 
this new side of our life. 
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It was becoming harder 
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to rise in American life but 
OF 


it was by no means impos- 
ANDREW CARNEGIE J P 


| sible. Among the stories 
of success in meeting the difficulties and getting over 
the barriers, are those of Andrew Carnegie and 
Edward Bok. As unlike as two men well could be, 
these immigrants were yet alike in rising out of pov- 
erty and simplicity to great distinction. 

Andrew Carnegie will long be known as the great 
steel magnate and as a forerunner of scientific philan- 
thropy. His own story of his life is full of amiable 
vanities but it has the charm of a best-seller. A 
Scotch immigrant lad, he was thrown among the rail- 
roads and mines of Pittsburgh when the industrial 
changes were increasing the demand for steel and 
iron. Success seems simple, as he tells the tale; but 
between the lines we can glimpse much of the shrewd- 
ness and self-control that made him master of his fate. 

Edward Bok is a differ- 
ent type of man. His suc- 
cess, however, is as typical 
as Carnegie’s in showing 
that the road to opportunity is yet open. The Ladies 
Home Journal was his life work; but what he accom- 
plished in the realm of editing and publishing can be 
appreciated only as one comes to know the popular 
magazines as they were forty years ago, and as they 


THE 
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now are in most countries outside the United States. 
His task did not involve any special or exclusive 
resource, or the exploitation of a limited commodity, 
or the organization of a trust. He won in a field 
of keen competition by the sheer merit of what he 
conceived, arranged, and offered for sale. He saw 
far into the mind of the average American, but did 
not exploit its defects as much of the modern press 
does today. He led it rather by imperceptible grades 
to better taste and an understanding of better things. 
His autobiography, like that of Carnegie, had a wide 
popularity when first published. Both books rank 
high in the series of human self-revelations that began 
two centuries ago, for America, with the autobiogra- 
phy of Benjamin Franklin. 


WHAT THE WORLD WAR TEACHES 


The final section of our study deals with the United 
States at war. Attention should be directed to two 
matters in particular; one, the aims that underlay 
our participation; the other, what the struggle re- 
vealed as to our capacity for self-government. 

All wars are bad, and probably no war fails to do 
more damage than it does incidental good; but the 
world has not yet found a way of avoiding the scourge 
and devastation of the struggle. It does no good to 
seek to avoid war by refusing to recognize its exist- 
ence, for it is one of the most intense and real of all 
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human experiences. But much can be learned to 
hearten the lover of genuine peace from the study of 
the aims which take countriés into war. Since the 
close of the World War it has become common to 
assume that it was all a failure since peace and the 
millenium did not come at once. There is no such 
thing as peace, in the sense of absence of conflict or 
contest. But there is such a thing as reason, and self- 
control, and high ideal. In Page’s Letters, and in the 
Recent history will be found much to show the ideal- 
ism of the American side of the World War. It is 
a gain to the world that the ideal has been expressed 
even though it is not yet realized. 

Quite as important is the evidence found during the 
war of the capacity of a people to forget rivalries and 
internal struggle, and to cooperate for the immediate 
end in view. The array of war boards created in 
the United States, and the smooth-working machinery 
of the selective service draft, and the easy acceptance 
of the disturbance and sacrifice called for by the 
Liberty Loan drives all go to show that a capacity 
for -cooperation exists in the United States; and 
that whenever the genuine desire for improvement 
appears, the power will exist to carry it to fruition. 


THE ZEST FOR MORE 


The reader of these books will have a new view of 
his opportunity as a citizen. He will see that there is 
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no one formula, or platform, or creed that will carry 
through to all his ends. There is no ultimate or 
settled result to work or hope for. Life and govern- 
ment are two matters in which change is the order 
of every day; and every moment is to be judged 
whether it is a fair or an unfair balance between the 
ideal and the possible. What one can aim at, and 
what one should, is to avoid the clumsy errors that 
have defaced the past, to see the present as a reality, 
fully and without passion, and to perform the duty 
of the citizen with understanding and sincerity. 
These books only open the first approaches to the 
history of the present, but their reader will go on to 
others, inspired by a zest for more. 
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